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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


Wednesday,  July  22,  193^ 


Subject:    "SUMMER  STAINS .  "    Information  from  the  Textile  Division,  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Bridge  players  have  a  phrase  which  applies  very  we'll  to  stain  removal. 
They're  always  talking  about  the  "time  element",  meaning  taat  the  sooner  a  player 
can  get  a  chance  to  use  certain  cards,  the  better.     It's  t.iat  way  with  stains 
in  fabrics.    If  we  act  promptly,  before  the  fibers  are  saturated  with  the  sub- 
stance that  discolors,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  stain  will  come  right  out. 
The  old  business  motto,  "Do  it  now",  is  just  the  thing  when  It  comes  to  dealing 
with  a  stain. 

Another  point  in  getting  stains  out  easily  is  to  know  the  right  treat- 
ment for  each  individual  stain,  says  Margaret  Furry,  textile  expert  of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.     If  you  do  the  wrong  thing,  you  may  3et  the  stain 
hopelessly.    For  instancl^jfhe  red  or  purple  fruit  stains  from  berries  or  grapes. 
If  you  act  at  once,  you  can  remove  them  with  plain  boiling  water  poured  from  a 
tea-kettle.    But  if  you  wash  them  with  soap  and  hot  water,  they're  very  likely 
to  turn  blue  and  never  come  out.    Peach  stains  contain  tannin,  which  makes  them 
turn  brown.    They  would  be  set  by  the  hot  water  treatment  that  is  used  for  berry 
stains,  and  particularly  by  soap  and  hot  water.    The  best  solvent  for  a  tannin 
stain  is  warm  glycerine. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  stains.     Each  requires  a  special 
treatment.    So  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  housewife  to  remember  what 
to  do  for  each  one.    Again,  chemical  stain  removers  behave  differently  on 
different  fabrics.    For  rayon,  particularly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  to 
use  and  what  to  avoid  using. 

So  Miss  Furry' s  first  recommendation  is  to  send  a  post  card  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  IU7U-F,  on  Stain  Removal, 
and  use  it  as  a  handy  reference  manual  when  some  accident  produces  a  stain  on 
clothes  or  table  linen.    This  bulletin  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  household 
publication  the  Government  has  ever  issued,' 


Even  before  the  bulletin  arrives  you  may  want  to  lay  in  a  few  chemicals 
and  a  stain  removal  kit,  all  ready  for  emergencies.     Shall  I  read  you  a  short 
list  of  what's  needed?    Javelle  water  for  bleaching  white  cottons  and  linens. 
Potassium  permanganate,  oxalic  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide,  ammonia  water,  carbon 
tetrachloride,  chalk  or  fuller's  earth,  glycerine.    As  for  equipment,  two  medium 
S1zed  heavy  bowls,  a  medicine  dropper,  several  pads  of  clean  muslin  or  cheese- 
cloth, a  small  sponge,  and  some  pieces  of  white  blotting  paper  will  answer  most 
needs,    a  small  glass  rod  with  rounded  ends  is  useful  for  touching  spots  lightly 
*ith  chemicals. 
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Probably  we  get  more  tannin  stains  in  summer  than  at  other  seasons 
because  we  use  more  of  the  things  that  contain  tannin,  and  wear  light-colored 
clothes,  made  of  fabrics  that  show  stains  plainly.    We  carry  beverages  like 
coffee  and  tea  out  to  porches  and  gardens,  with  many  chances  for  accidental 
spills.    We  go  on  picnics,  we  ride  around  in  automobiles,  and  we  eat  more  fruit 
and  berries  of  varieties  that  stain.    Warm  weather  causes  us  to  perspire  more, 
and  often  we  get  mildew  and  rust  spots  on  things  or  slip  on  grassy  lawns  in 
the  course  of  summer  sports. 

Ginger  ale  and  many  of  the  darker  carbonated  soft  drinks  will  leave 
tannin  stains  on  table  linen  or  clothing.    Beer,  wine,  and  whiskey  can  all  make 
bad  tannin  stains.    Even  cocoa  leaves  brown  stains  from  tannin  as  well  as  milk 
stains.    Tannin  occurs  in  fresh  peaches,  pears,  and  other  fruits.    You  can  also 
get  a  tannin  stain  on  your  clothes  from  leaves,  the  bark  of  trees,  tobacco, 
perfume,  or  from  damp  leather. 

The  tannin  stain  will  be  some  shade  of  brown.     It  will  turn  lighter  when 
you  apply  an  acid  like  vinegar,  and  deeper  when  you  apply  an  alkaline  solution 
like  strong  soapy  water.     Tannin  stains  become  darker  and  are  set  by  heat,  alkali, 
and  age.    They  are  harder  to  remove  from  wool  and  silk  than  from  cotton,  linen, 
or  rayon.    Tannin  reacts  with  the  protein  in  wool  and  silk  to  make  an  insoluble, 
leather-like  substance.    This  reaction  is  similar  to  that  in  tanning  hides. 

If  you  should  have  a  tannin  stain,  such  a$  peach  or  pear  stain,  soak 
the  article  immediately  in  warm  glycerine,  then  waph  in  'dear  water.     If  the 
stain  is  not  entirely  out,  try  bleaching  with  dilute  axalic  acid  or  a  commercial 
dye  remover  or  color  stripper.    You  can't  use  a  bleach  Vlth  colored  goods. 
Do  not  use  soap  or  iron  an  article  that  has  had  a  tarq&in  stain  until  the  brown 
color  is  out.    Stains  from  cooked  fruits  are  much  easier  to  remove  than  those 
from  raw  fruits. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  stains  that  seem  to  occur  frequently  in 
summer?    Grass  stains,  for  one.     Try  hot  water  and  soap  as  In  ordinary  laundering. 
On  white  linen  or  cotton  you  can  get  the  last  traces    out  with  Javelle  water 
or  potassium  permanganate.     Sponging  with  alcohol  is  useful  on  fabrics  that 
laundering  might  injure. 

Automobile  grease  is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  black  dirt.     Scrape  off  as 
much  as  possible.    Then  try  carbon  tetrachloride  or  some  other  grease  solvent. 
Sometimes  it  is  better  to  rub  white  vaseline  or  some  other  neutral  grease  into 
the  spot  to  soften  or  help  lubricate  it,  and  then  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water. 

Summer  salads  served  picnic  fashion  often  result  in  mayonnaise  or  salad 
dressing  stains.     If  the  dressing  contains  egg  or  cream,  hot  water  must  not  be 
used.    Sponge  with  lukewarm  water  and  soap.    Afterward  try  carbon  tetrachloride. 

Mildew  stains  are  due  to  the  growth  of  a  species  of  mold  on  fabrics 
that  have  been  allowed  to  remain  damp  for  some  time.    At  first  the  mold  grows 
on  the  surface,  but  eventually  it  attacks  and  destroys  the  fiber  itself.  Old 
mildew  stains  are  therefore  impossible  to  get  out.    Prompt  treatment  of  mildew 
fey  washing  with  soap  and  water  and  drying  in  the  sunshine  may  help  fresh  mildew 
stains. 
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